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der Philosophic; Ar. f. sys. Ph. — Archiv fur systematische Philosophic; Br. J. 
Ps. = The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. — International Journal of 
Ethics ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologic ; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Re- 
view ; Rev. de Mit. = Revue de Mitaphysique ; Rev. Nio.-Sc. = Revue Neo-Scolas- 
tique ; R. d. Fil. = Rivisla di Filosofia e Scienze Affini ; V. f. w. Ph. = Viertcl- 
jahrsschrift fur wissenschaftliche Philosophic ; Z. f. Psych, u. Phys. = Zeitschrift fur 
Psychologic tmd Physiologie der Sinnesorgane. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 

LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 
Kant's Transcendental Idealism and Empirical Realism. C. M. Walsh. 

Mind, 48, pp. 454-472 ; 49» PP- 54-71- 

Premising that by idealism Kant understood a doctrine of unreality, by 
realism the contrary, we may name four doctrines which he held, and 
four which he rejected. Those he held are: (1) transcendental idealism 
of intuitions and phenomena ; (2) empirical idealism of things-in-them- 
selves ; (3) transcendental realism of things-in-themselves ; (4) empiri- 
cal realism of intuitions and phenomena. The four opposite doctrines 
he rejected. But in those he held, while (1) and (3) are perfectly consistent 
with themselves and with each other, (4) is not self-consistent, or altogether 
consistent with (1) and (3). Kant has given two distinct accounts of this 
empirical realism. In one the phenomenally real is the matter of our 
sense-perceptions, or simply our sensations themselves ; or the empirically 
real is only either the by us experienced or the by us experienceable. In 
the other the phenomenally real is that which corresponds to the matter of 
our sense-perceptions, or simply to our perceptions. Phenomenal objects, on 
the one definition, cannot exist apart from our perception ; on the other, 
they can. This doubleness of Kant's empirical realism is most apparent in 
his treatment of unexperienced real phenomenal objects. The first form 
of it is consistent with his transcendental idealism and his transcendental 
realism, (1) and (3) ; but the second is not. This second and incon- 
sistent form arises from Kant's speaking of one time and of one space, 
forgetting that there must be as many distinct though similar times and 
spaces as there are distinct persons, and even going further to speak 
of one experience, one consciousness, and, as a consequence, one phe- 
nomenal world and one nature. On this view, phenomenal objects exist 
outside us in an outside space and time, and correspond to our represen- 
tations. Yet they are not transcendental, but empirically real, because 
they are objects in an experience. The adoption of this form of realism 
is facilitated by four ambiguities. ' Outside me ' is ambiguously used by 
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Kant to express both spatial and transcendental externality. ' Inside me ' 
is used to describe both the non-spatial objects as merely successive in 
time, and, in a wider sense, to cover objects extended in space, since these 
are also successive in time. This wider use is more prominent in the sec- 
ond edition of the Critique. ' Phenomenon ' is also ambiguously used to 
mean both the appearance of a thing and that which appears, and thus 
phenomena become both subjective and objective. Still another ambiguity 
exists as to the ' analogies ' or principles of the understanding. In the 
Analytic they are distinguished as constitutive or regulative ; as to experi- 
ence they are all constitutive ; but in the Dialectic the constitutive princi- 
ples are frequently treated as nothing better than regulative principles, 
though they are still retained also as constitutive. Examining the second 
Analogy, that of the ' Principle of Production, ' from this point of view, we 
find that, as constitutive, it fits in only with the second form of empirical 
realism that we have described ; but, as regulative, it agrees only with the 
first form. Of Kant's two accounts of empirical realism, the first turns 
out to be not empirical realism at all, since it reduces all real sensible ob- 
jects to be unreal except as states of our individual consciousnesses. And 
the second is really empirical idealism, since it is transcendental in placing 
the real objects of experience in a single experience which is not yours 
or mine. Whose this experience is, or how the phenomena appearing 
in it are caused, Kant does not tell us. Phenomenal objects outside us 
must be either things-in-God or things-in-themselves, and the term 'phe- 
nomena ' is misleading in either sense. And since Kant states that things- 
in-themselves are created by, and depend upon, God, for whom they are 
noumena in active intuition, the transcendental, like the empirical realism, 
must reduce to either Berkeleyan idealism or Spinozistic pantheism, accord- 
ing as the subjects-in-themselves are regarded as existent or merely sub- 
sistent. Transcendental realism in respect to sensible objects in space and 
time Kant rejects, because it will not permit of our possessing certainty 
in physics and mathematics, yet on the second form of his empirical real- 
ism the sensible objects are just as far removed from the control of forms 
and laws in us. In fact, the only way in which his epistemological argu- 
ment can be satisfied is by Solipsism. He was confused in his treatment 
as much in respect to phenomenal objects as to things-in-themselves, and 
gave to philosophy no consistent view of the world able to rank with 
those already founded. His originality — and his weakness — lies only 
in founding his system upon the argument that certain elements of thought 
are necessary for the possibility of certain cognitions taken as of facts. 

Edmund H. Hollands. 

1st die Annahme von Absolutem in dcr Anschauung und dem Denken mo- 
glich? Kurt Geissler. Ar. f. sys. Ph., IX, 4, pp. 417-432. 

Because the conception of the Absolute involves difficulties, it cannot 
therefore be cast aside ; only inherent contradiction invalidates a concep- 
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tion. Preliminary, however, to any discussion of the Absolute should be 
its careful definition. The absolutes of geometry are not so treated ; the 
point, e. g., although perceived as pertaining to space, yet lacks the tri- 
dimensional aspect which is the very essence of space, and the • limitless,' 
while not free from dimension (e. g., the infinite projection of a straight 
line has length), yet is defined as that not to be exceeded. Both these 
potential absolutes, again, depend upon the a priori functioning of the 
mind. What is true of these, too, is true of the absolutes of arithmetic 
and logic. The zero, although loosed from the contradiction of the dimen- 
sionless yet endlessly small (z. e. , the point), is, as derived by subtraction, 
not absolute ; unity, whether real or a category, has always opposed to it 
multiplicity. In metaphysics, again, the Absolute is the ' Omnipotent, ' 
that which, while standing in relation, still need not do so. Either of its 
leading ideals, the Schellingean Identity, wherein is neither subject nor 
object, or the Hegelian, ' ' an eternally-developing spirit ' ' wherein • ' the con- 
tradictory is itself brought to a higher unity," is open to objection. Here, 
as before, our mind is so constituted as to be powerless to grasp the Abso- 
lute, even though it exist. Arthur J. Tietje. 

Die Religionsidee. David Koigen. Ar. f. sys. Ph., IX, 4, pp. 433-462. 

The development of emotion is the unfolding of an immanent principle ; 
it may be represented by the formula: x = a, a v a v a v . . . Single emo- 
tions, however, have real significance only in reference to one central prin- 
ciple ; every emotion is permeated with a deep striving to surround the 
other emotional rings, to intermarry with them. This principle is best de- 
fined as the life-force, and its most important manifestation is the universal 
emotion, ' religiosity, ' the incarnation of the most inner intensity and the 
most outer extensity. Insistence on either characteristic to the detriment 
of the other, e. g., Nietzsche's demand for the suppression or absorption 
of alien extensities, or Guyau's desire to aid strange social intensities, is 
undesirable. But ' religiosity ' is not yet the religious idea ; for this intel- 
lection and volition are alike needed. That is, on one side, knowledge, striv- 
ing under the categories of cause and identity to interpret the ever-chang- 
ing phenomenal, brings to light, if nothing else, the principle of continuity ; 
on the other, the will for culture, seeking the broadening and deepening of 
personality and the illumination of the social consciousness, together with 
the firm grounding of ethical ideals, testifies to the immanency of the 
world-idea. The development of the religious idea, accordingly, is ever 
toward a more perfect conception of an inner teleology ; from the conquer- 
ing God to the ruling God, from the corporeal to the spiritual, from the un- 
social to the social, from the tribal and national to the cosmic, above all, 
from the external to the inherent ; such has been religion's advance. Long 
steps, indeed, have lain between the clannish Jehovah of the Hebrews, the 
external yet universal Father of the Lutheran Reformation, and the pres- 
ent tendency toward a belief in an eternally- self-realizing Absolute ; in 
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fact, there have been retrogressions. Finally, now, connected with the 
religious idea is the destiny of the individual. All religion is a recognition 
of his dependence upon a 'something,' be that something what it may. 
Does this dependence end in realization, with retention of individuality, in 
absorption, or in annihilation ? Surely in the former of the three ; the 
yearning for immortality is too deeply-rooted to be illusory, is the very 
meaning of the life-force. Artuhr J. Tietje. 

The Disjunctive Judgment. G. R. T. Ross. Mind, 48, pp. 489-501. 

This article attacks the theory of Bosanquet and Bradley that the alter- 
natives of a properly interpreted disjunctive judgment are mutually ex- 
clusive. They may be so in the case of a priori disjunction by the law 
of excluded middle ; but in a case of real disjunction, where the alterna- 
tive terms both stand for positive concepts, it would follow on this theory 
that the judgments 'A is either B or C and 'A is either not -B or not -C" 
have the same meaning. This is against the meaning of language, 
and would destroy the compelling force of the dilemma, since its minor 
premise would thus always be equivalent to a corresponding negative dis- 
junction. The logical uses of the disjunctive judgment are in the dilemma 
and in division. It meets both if we interpret it as merely exhaustive. 
The minor premise of a dilemma enters the argument only so far as it is 
exhaustive, and when its conclusion is disjunctive, it is proved only in so 
far as it is exhaustive. The chief use of the divisive judgment is in classi- 
fication, and here the force of the disjunction lies in its exhaustiveness, 
while the exclusiveness, if present, depends upon the predicates involved 
in each case. And the practical value of a classification lies in its ex- 
haustiveness, not in its exclusiveness. Theoretically and practically, 
therefore, the function of the disjunctive judgment is to be exhaustive, not 
exclusive. 

Edmund H. Hollands. 

L 'evolution comme principe philosophique du devenir. W. M. Kozlowski. 
Rev. Ph., XXIX, 2, pp. 1 13-135. 

As the conception of the Cosmos reduces to a spatial whole all coexistent 
phenomena, so the general formula of evolution brings unity to the tem- 
poral order. The idea of evolution involves the conception of a determi- 
nate direction of all change, and a common end, or goal, of the evolu- 
tionary process. Three elements may be distinguished in the scientific 
conception : (1) A continual change of state in the universe ; (2) the me- 
chanical or causal character of this change ; (3) a constant direction of all 
change, involving an end to be reached in a finite or indefinite time. While 
the conception of a mechanically determined evolution is as old as philos- 
ophy itself, the modern conception differs from that held by the ancients 
in the assumption of the irreversibility of the process. Science admits that 
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a particular stellar system may, owing to the gradual retardation of its 
motion, again reach its original state of incandescence. Yet the irreversi- 
bility of the process as a whole is the logical consequence of two postulates : 
the mechanical unity of the universe, and the causality implied in the prin- 
ciple of evolution. The constancy in direction is not reached by empirical 
observation, but is deduced from a priori principles. The assumption of 
complete revolution denies the determination of each state by the preced- 
ing state. The law of the growth of entropy is merely a mathematical for- 
mulation of the principle of constancy in direction, and is complementary 
to the conservation of energy. Conservation expresses constancy in the 
amount of energy, and entropy, the direction of its transformations. Were 
conservation the only principle, phenomena would be reversible, e. g., heat 
might pass from a cooler to a warmer body. The law of entropy states 
that the chance of such reversion is infinitely small. The reversibility of a 
single phenomenon seems logically possible when considered in isolation 
from the rest of the universe. But just as this would require external in- 
tervention, so the total reversion of the evolutionary process presupposes 
the agency of an external God. The law of entropy is only one expression 
of the modern conception of the immanence of law. But while the general 
direction of evolution is constant, individual variations and particular phe- 
nomena retard the progress toward the final goal. Thus in the solar sys- 
tem the dissipation of radiant energy is partially counteracted by the ab- 
sorption of heat by the planets. A new problem is presented by organic 
life, but concerns only its origin. Once established, organic processes are 
entirely subject to mechanical laws and present no exception to the laws of 
conservation and entropy. A more fundamental objection to the principle 
of evolution is brought forward by Poincare and Maxwell in the theorem of 
the phase. According to this, a limited mechanical system returns to a 
state similar to its initial state. The strength of this objection lies in the 
assumption of the limitation of the system. While this was implied in the 
theories of the ancients, it is not admitted by modern science. The prin- 
ciple of a constant direction in evolution becomes a particular case of the 
law of periodicity, corresponding to the modern assumption of the infinite 
extension of the universe. A transformation of scientific ideas would, of 
course, make possible a different conception of evolution. 

Grace Mead Andrus. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

La simulation dans le charactere. F. Paulhan. Rev. Ph., XXVIII, 10, 

pp- 337-365 ; 11, PP- 495-527- 

Simulation may be either voluntary or involuntary. In either case it 
may be set down as a general truth that its raison d'etre lies in its utility, 
in the facilities it secures for attack and defense, for living and for self-de- 
velopment. The stupidity of observers insures its success quite as much as 
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does its own excellence. Simulations vary in delicacy, accuracy, and fre- 
quency, particular kinds predominating in particular sets of psychological 
and social conditions. Several of the different forms are examined, begin- 
ning with those of frankness and dissimulation. Frankness means several 
things : hatred of lies, a moral attitude, 'expansiveness,' etc. In ordinary 
social intercourse, it is contrasted with reserve. The effect of the two op- 
posed attitudes on an observer will be determined very largely by his own 
temperament. The motive behind both is security. Each is a means of 
defense and may indicate little or much as to the real character. From 
simple reserve to elaborate hypocrisy there is an insensible transition. The 
former may be a matter of temperament merely or may involve voluntary 
concealment. From this the passage through hypocrisy to plain lying is 
very gradual, and involves so many factors that it can be traced, if at all, 
only with extreme difficulty. A strong aversion to open lying is quite con- 
sistent with a high degree of hypocrisy. Aversion to lying and a certain 
degree of ' expansiveness ' are the characteristics of true frankness, the pres- 
ence of the latter being generally supposed to involve the former ; hence 
the ease with which frankness may be simulated. On the other hand, it is 
the ' expansive ' person who instinctively simulates, while the reserved 
person reveals more nearly his true character. Expansiveness is, however, 
quite as often sincere as it is a mark of simulation. Simulation has a basis 
of sincerity, but the importance of this in the particular case cannot be de- 
termined. There is some truth at the bottom of every lie and no sincerity 
is entirely free from pretense. We are constantly forced to imitate others 
and the hypocrisy of politeness is a social necessity. Individuals differ here 
by reason of their differences in the intensity of feeling, in the power of cer- 
tain tendencies, etc. Other forms of simulation group around such traits as 
naivete, candor, and skepticism. The first two are due largely to a lack 
of mental equilibrium, to want of experience and reflection. Appearances 
correspond to very different realities and the external marks of naivete may 
represent inexperience, ignorance, stupidity, natural simplicity, concentra- 
tion, lack of self-confidence, etc. Any one of these traits may pass as 
naivete, and the simulation is generally involuntary and only accidentally 
useful. Skepticism which has displaced an earlier naivete simulates trust- 
fulness. The skeptical attitude of mind seems fond of cloaking itself in a 
pretended confidence ; and it is not wholly pretense, for in becoming skep- 
tical the spirit remains to some extent naive. Real and intense skepticism 
is often painful and seeks relief in the pretense of belief. The man who 
lacks confidence in himself pretends to a general suspicion to cloak his own 
weakness. The stress of social life leads the skeptic to simulate sincerity 
and confidence. Here, again, utility is the motive. Pride and modesty 
have very complex manifestations. Modesty is characterized by the ten- 
dency to undervalue one's self, and, in occasions for action, to retire into 
the background. The proud man may simulate modesty from an exag- 
gerated notion of the value of that trait. Anything which prevents action 
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gives, in the absence of counter indications, an appearance of modesty. 
Laziness, egoism, indifference, desire for quiet, fear of compromising one's 
self, contempt for one's associates, some of which are very closely allied to 
pride, all give rise to simulations of modesty, for the most part involuntary. 
One may be very modest in certain respects and exceedingly proud in others; 
a very great pride may work as modesty because of a repugnance for self- 
assertion or fear of disapproval. Such motives as devotion to an idea or 
sense of duty may lead a modest man to involuntary simulation of pride. A 
false modesty is created by the demands of social life, conventional formula? 
of politeness, etc. Timidity is generally accompanied by pride and frequently 
conceals itself under a simulated aggressive boldness. Simulation is part of 
the nature of the timid. It is one of a number of compensations which serve 
as means of defense. Simulation of impassivity, indifference, and modesty 
(involuntary), are common in the timid. Timidity has its source in a dis- 
cord between the individual and his environment, and implies an inner 
discord as well. The simulation of other traits to hide this want of harmony 
is a means to safety. Weakness of will and cowardice, also, imply a want 
of harmony between individual and environment. They commonly simu- 
late boldness, audacity, courage, and give rise to bragging and undue ex- 
citement in the presence of danger. Lack of self-control in thought and 
action are other symptoms. Social support and the habit of adaptation 
give the appearance of confident courage to the weak-willed, which is 
betrayed by any change of environment or social conditions. An unus- 
ually strong will simulates timidity at times through voluntary reserve. 
Mildness of disposition is a sign of a psychological mechanism that func- 
tions easily and regularly without disturbing influences. It is readily con- 
fused with goodness, which may or may not accompany it. It is frequently 
simulated by the weak-willed and timid. A strong will and violent pas- 
sions may wear this same guise, but they usually assert themselves after a 
certain point, whereas the truly mild temperament preserves its inner har- 
mony in the face of the most hostile circumstances. Craving for variety, 
contrast, and action may induce the mild to simulate harshness and rude- 
ness. Want of foresight simulates generosity, affection, goodness, etc. It 
springs from a lack of coordination in the mental life, a weakness of the 
synthetic functions, and is readily confused with other characteristics having 
the same source. Generosity is often but a mask of selfishness. Prudence 
easily simulates harshness, selfishness, and indifference. Self-restraint may 
cloak violent passions and impulses with indifference, and they are the more 
enduring for the subjection. Simulation pervades all life. No one of our 
actions is quite unmistakable in its meaning. We can never be sure that 
they are the correct interpretation of the tendencies that produce them. 
Every manifestation of character is an occasion of illusion for the observer 
and is so far a simulation. It cannot be an absolute expression of the per- 
sonality behind it. Not only the imperfection of the means of expression, 
but a constant warring of impulses within and the pressure of certain neces- 
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sary ties of social life from without tend to make simulation universal. All 
action is the result of a balancing of motives, and implies some degree of 
the tendency opposed to that which it directly expresses. The elements of 
every trait of character are mixed, and the feeling that determines an act is 
made up of antagonistic tendencies ; some of these are inevitably concealed, 
while others are over-emphasized. The very fact that simulation is univer- 
sal, however, proves that it is never absolute. There is some basis in the 
real character for every simulated tendency ; we pretend to no characteristics 
that have not some place in our nature. Simulation exists only because 
there is no contradiction between the systems of acts, impressions, and ideas 
there formed and the real state of the subject ; it indicates a tendency of the 
mind to profit by its own weakness. The simulation of traits of character 
and the illusions of the observer tend to balance in the end. Simulation 
extends to deceiving not only others but ourselves. We are at great pains 
to convince ourselves that we possess the virtues and capacities that we 
most admire. We resort to various acts and attitudes for this purpose. 
Simulation is constantly changing in both quantity and quality, in epochs, 
in the sexes, and in individuals. On the whole, it seems to be on the 
decrease. Nevertheless, a certain amount of it seems inherent in all life. 

C. E. Galloway. 

A Sixteenth Century Psychologist, Bernardino Telesio. J. L. McIntyre. 
Br. J. Ps., I, 1, pp. 161-177. 

Telesio's great work, the De rericm natura, was published at Naples in 
1586. The purpose of his system was to dislodge Aristotelianism from its 
dominant place in the philosophy of the period. The method which he 
advocated was empiricism, and his principle of inquiry was the uniformity 
of nature. Though Telesio affirms his complete acceptance of the Scrip- 
tures and the dogmas of the Church, yet the spirit of his philosophy was 
fundamentally naturalistic, and a few years after his death his books were 
placed upon the Index. For the explanation of nature, Telesio holds that 
there are two active principles, heat and cold, and a passive substrate 
through which the first two act. Heat and cold are endowed with sensation, 
and from their action in the bodies of animals consciousness arises. The 
mind is regarded as corporeal, a delicate and rarefied substance enclosed 
in the nervous system. Telesio explains, however, that man has another 
soul which is wholly divine and which acts through the natural soul. This 
is merely a theological admission and has no real connection with his 
theory. The natural soul of man differs from that of the brutes only in 
degree. Sensation is the basis of all mental life and results ultimately from 
the action of heat upon the mind stuff in the ventricles of the brain. The 
functions of the brain are : discrimination, retention, intelligence, organiza- 
tion of movements, and nutrition. Telesio's discussion of space perception 
is comparable to the empirical explanations given by the followers of Mill ; 
his explanation of intelligence, also, is roughly analogous to the position 
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of the associational psychologists. It is based upon resemblances observed 
between objects of sense. Telesio carries his naturalism into ethics also. 
The only end which man can pursue is his self-preservation, and therefore 
virtue and vice are intellectual merely. The influence of Telesio was felt 
mainly through Campanella and Bacon. 

George H. Sabine. 

ETHICS. 
The Relations of Ethics to Metaphysics. W. H. Fairbrother. Mind, 

49. PP- 38-53- 

The question as to the relations of ethics and metaphysics may be put in 
two ways : (1) Are the ethical doctrines taught by the more important writers 
derived from their respective metaphysical beliefs ? Or (2) in abstracto, is the 
subject-matter of moral science of such a kind that it is necessarily affected 
by our belief as to the ultimate nature of man and the universe ? Taking 
up the first form, we may say with certainty that a great body of thinkers 
do base their ethics directly upon their metaphysics. Others are popularly 
regarded as reaching their ethical results by other roads than the meta- 
physical, especially Kant, Spencer, Mill, and the English moralists of the 
eighteenth century. But Kant' s ethical and metaphysical doctrines are 
in reality completely interdependent ; it is the same reason which as self- 
determining is practical, and as determined is speculative, and the uncon- 
ditioned causality which the former gives in moral freedom is necessary 
for the systematic unity demanded, but not supplied by the latter. Spencer 
states definitely that the object of moral science is to deduce from the laws 
of life and the conditions of existence what kinds of action tend to produce 
happiness. The popular impression that his ethics is independent of 
metaphysical ideas is caused by his careless use of utilitarian language. 
As for Mill, his utilitarianism is confessedly based on the belief that men 
desire nothing but happiness, that this is a collective happiness, and has a 
concrete intelligible nature. It is true that the English moralists of the 
eighteenth century employed no philosophical theories, but this was be- 
cause their attention was confined to the facts of moral approval and disap- 
proval, and epistemological difficulties were avoided by recourse to moral 
faculty or feeling. The truth in the contention that ethics is independent 
of metaphysics is simply that our knowledge of ultimate reality is not yet 
complete enough to enable us to deduce an answer for every particular 
problem of detail. We must have a moral code, yet such a code cannot 
be entirely haphazard. Ethical theory must be in some way coordinated 
with speculative, since both deal with the same universe. 

Edmund H. Hollands. 

La morale de Renouvier. A. Darlu. Rev. de Met., XII, 1, pp. 1-18. 

The lack of clear exposition in Renouvier' s Science de la morale has 

caused its importance to be overlooked. Though some of its problems 
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are now obsolete, others are of great importance. The work was inspired 
by the French Revolution. As a disciple of Kant who had also felt the 
effect of the struggle, he adopted Kant's ethical principle and made it the 
basis of his work, the principle that ethical science is distinct, not only from 
religion and metaphysics, but also from natural and social science. Con- 
science is the supreme datum. Renouvier's doctrine is individualistic and 
personality is the basis of his philosophy. Social relations exist only be- 
tween individuals. Public morality is not distinct from private morality, 
and state institutions are but extensions of private relationships. Liberty 
is the starting-point of individual and social progress. The ideal state of 
humanity would mean a state of peace wherein autonomous nations were 
in harmonious association. Social liberty is measured by the amount of 
individual liberty, and the multiplication of free institutions means progress. 
Justice arises by the recognition of the validity of contracts. Opposed to 
self-interest, it becomes the consciousness of obligation, the supreme prin- 
ciple of practical morality, and the basis of social institutions. In applying 
moral laws to social needs, morality should make apparent the changes 
which social rights and duties undergo. Man's first duty is self-preserva- 
tion. In the clash of desires incident upon satisfaction of personal inter- 
ests, a state of war results, the temper of which still lingers in the industrial 
and moral world. Ethical questions resolve themselves into economic 
ones. Morality condemns as unjust the unequal distribution of wealth, 
and amelioration of conditions is to be secured by giving to labor a share 
in the wealth produced proportionate to the time and effort spent in its 
production, rather than in accordance with the law of supply and demand. 
Social reform is possible only through free association and mutual conces- 
sion. Warfare and militarism are condemned as the source of social cor- 
ruption. Permanent peace between states is possible only if there be a 
deeply pacific moral purpose within them. The socialistic ideas of peace, 
justice, and industry are the steps towards progress, the end of which is 
state autonomy and personal independence. Though overemphasizing in- 
dividualism, Renouvier produced an ethical doctrine clear and consistent, 
and founded upon equity, justice, and peace. 

Frank P. Bussell. 

La democratic devant la science. Bougle. Rev. de Met., XII, I, pp. 

57-73- 

Science affirms that the spirit of democracy is opposed to the biological 
laws of nature, and hence must ultimately fail. In answer we may say 
that, though theoretically rigid, the laws of heredity, differentiation, and 
competition, are really not without exceptions. Democracy promotes social 
well-being by obeying the law of heredity. By diminishing arbitrary in- 
equalities it aids competition, and by division of labor gives completer dif- 
ferentiation and development to human powers. But social evolution is 
different in nature from biological. Unrestricted competition is not suffi- 
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cient here. Personal rights and social ties must be safeguarded by assuring 
to each a share in the collective wealth. Democracy transcends the laws 
of biological evolution, applying them to its use but not being affected by 
them. Its goal is the attainment of a higher realm of being, the perfection 
of spiritual personality. Here the scientific judgment is inadequate either 
to determine the desirable or fix the limits of the attainable. A sense of 
the supreme worth of human life makes necessary measures which are 
opposed to the suffering incident upon natural survival through competi- 
tion ; and such a feeling for humanity is not amenable to judgment in the 
court of science. Biological analogy is inapplicable. Human societies 
must be subjected to historical comparison and analysis, and the so- 
ciological laws found to obtain must be made the basis of morality. By 
these laws also should democracy be judged, and its tendency to promote 
human weal or woe determined. The validity of the findings of social 
science will depend upon the recognition of individualism coexisting with 
a social spirit. These are indispensable, if democracy is to continue ; and 
there is likewise need of humanizing culture and the rational choice of 
ends in accord with the supreme end as revealed by moral philosophy. 
Though the conclusions of science are unsatisfactory, and though we cannot 
yet foresee the results which sociological science may bring about, there is 
nevertheless no reason to believe that it will prove otherwise than encour- 
aging. 

F. P. Bussell. 

HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Le naturalisme Aristotelicien. Clodius Piat. A. f. G. Ph., IX, 4, pp. 
530-544- 

M. Piat describes the philosophical movement from the supernaturalism 
of Plato to the naturalism and theory of immanency of Aristotle and the 
Aristotelians. In the philosophy of Strato, the doctrine of immanence is 
carried to its logical issue, and the transcendency of a divine First Cause 
and of a Creative Reason is characterized as a metaphysical illusion. Aris- 
totle had advanced a theory of nature in which there was no room for the 
idea of God as ' ' pure form, ' ' and in the historical development of the 
school the idea was explicitly excluded. W. A. H. 

Senecas Ansichten von der Verfassicng des Staates. J. Breuer. A. f. G. 
Ph., IX, 4, pp. 515-529. 

This article is an attempt to defend Seneca's political philosophy against 
Rubins' s charges of inconsistency and inconstancy. Breuer points out that 
Seneca's praise of Cato was part of the fashion of the time, and that this 
praise does not refer to Cato's republicanism, but to his character. It was 
common custom to rank Cato for his moral grandeur with Socrates and 
Rutihus. Further, Seneca's censure of Csesar and Pompey is not a con- 
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demnation of their imperialistic ideas, but of the ethical character of their 
lives and policies. Seneca gives emphatic expression in the De clem, to 
his conviction that monarchy is necessary for the Roman empire of his 
day, although he nowhere says that monarchy regarded absolutely is bet- 
ter than a republican form of government. On the contrary, the conclu- 
sion may be drawn from De clem, that, under ideal conditions, a republic 
which guarantees to the people the maximum of freedom is absolutely the 
best constitution. The decline, however, of the ancient morality and 
simplicity makes Rome's ancient republican liberty politically impracti- 
cable, and it is no evidence of contradiction or inconstancy when Seneca, 
as a sober, practical statesman, with his eye fixed on the civic needs of his 
time, declares the republican constitution to be unsuited to the conditions. 

W. A. H. 

Spinoza's demokratische Gesinnung und sein Verhaltnis zum Christen- 
turn. W. Meijer. A. f. G. Ph., IX, 4, pp. 455-485. 

The author of this article in a former essay, Wie sick Spinoza zu den 
Kollegianten verhielt (Archiv, October, 1901), criticised adversely Menzel' s 
statement that Spinoza's democratic sympathies were derived from the 
Arminians, and that his conversion to aristocracy was due to revulsion at 
the murder of De Witt. He here defends his position, and undertakes to 
prove from the Tract, polit. , Tract, theol. polit. , and from the life and letters 
of Spinoza, that Spinoza' s political views never really changed, and that he 
considered democracy {Tract, polit., XI, ii), not ochlocracy, to be a securer 
and better form of government than aristocracy. Further, in regard to 
Spinoza's relation to Christianity, the author undertakes to show that Chris- 
tianity and Spinozism are incompatible. Not only is the one dualistic and 
the other monistic, but Spinoza explicitly denies the two central dogmas in 
Christianity, viz., the doctrine of the resurrection and the sonship of Christ 
(Letters 72, 73). He denies also the creation of the world, the immor- 
tality of the soul, the existence of sin and the devil, the biblical attributes 
of God, and the historical truth of miracles. W. A. H. 

' Naiv ' und ' Sentimentalise h ' — 'Klassisch ' und ' Romantisch.' Bruno 
Bauch. A. f. G. Ph., IX, 4, pp. 486-514. 

The author discusses the historical parallel between the aesthetic terms 
' naive ' and ' sentimental ' (Schiller), on the one hand, and ' classical ' 
and ' romantic ' (the Hegelians), on the other. For Schiller as for Vischer, 
there is an antithesis between ancient and modern art. The former art is 
naive and realistic ; the latter critical and reflective. Schiller applies the 
term ' naive ' to the former, and ' sentimental ' to the latter. Vischer 
characterizes them as ' classical ' and ' romantic. ' Naivete in art is the 
treatment of an object purely as nature. Schiller's unity of ' sense ' and 
'reason,' 'nature' and 'spirit,' are the equivalent of Hegel's unity of 
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'corporeality' and 'significance,' of 'phenomenon' and 'idea;' and 
Hegel's conception of the classical and Schiller's conception of the naive 
are one. The poet in his art is placed between two principles : reality, 
on the one hand, and idea, on the other. The character of the poet's art 
is determined by the ascendency of one or the other of these two princi- 
ples, and the two feeling-modes of the sentimental (i. e., romantic or 
modern) poet are satire and elegy. The satirical represents the incongruity 
of real and ideal, and the elegiac feeling-mode characterizes the poet 
whose satisfaction in the ideal outweighs his consciousness of the real. 
Although for Hegel nothing is more beautiful than the classic art, yet it is 
a higher form that exhibits the return of the spirit upon itself (" das Zu- 
riickgehen des Geistes auf sich selbst "), which is the mark of romanticism, 
or of sentimentalism in the terminology of Schiller. In this sense, the 
romanticism of Hegel and the sentimentalism of Schiller are one. Schil- 
ler's sentimentalism has nothing to do with that aspect of romanticism, 
which Hegel characterized as fantastic and quixotic. W. A. H. 



